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ap The editor has received a large parcel of Bri- 
tish néwspspers, from which he expects to glean 


many interesting miscellaneous articles, for the use 
of his readers. 


apWe have very late accounts from England, 
France and Spain, trom London papers of the 12th 
July, Paris of the 18th, and Gibraltar of the 25th. 

in general, the affairs of Spain, we think, look 
pretty well. Morillo has turned traitor, as it was 
feared that he would; but only 3,090 men followed 
him, and the presence of Quiroga, it was thought, 
would prevent any material injury from his defec- 
tion. So far as the war has proceeded, it is just 
such a one as the Spaniards ought to carry on—a 
war of posts, exceedingly harassing and gestructive 
to the enemy; and, if the present spirit of opposi 
tien is kept up uatil winter—wo to the French'!— 
Cadiz does not appear to be im any immediate dan. 
get of being taken, and, if it should be, the cause 
of liberty will not fall with it. The patriots do not 
seem to want either men, arms or provisions. There 
are a variety ‘of papers, letters, &c. that shall be in. 
sertéed and preserved in our next. 

The French squadron in Cadiz bay have arrested 
some vessels and destroyed their cargoes, among 
chem that of an English brig. Itis suggested, that this 
vessel may have been sent thitber, by some friends 
of the cause of Spain, to bring things to a point be- 
tween England and France. The port, surely, is 
not levaily blockaded, and John Bull is very sensi. 
tive to any thing that happens on the water, and in- 
terferes with his claims to “sovereignty” over the 
seas. We hopethat one of the French frigates will 
not attempt to prevent the entrance of our frigate, 
the Congress, though she has a minister on board to 
whgt the*French king pretends to regard as the 
rebeOgoverament of Spain; for, if she does, she will 
certainly get a sound drubbing. Capt. Biddle was 
advised of the state of affairs, at Gibraltar, and 
would not have sailed for Cadiz unless resolved to 
go in, and in he will ge. 





Tart Coneness Fareate has arrived at Gibraltar. 
Having landed Mr. Rodney and his family, (who 
are all well), capt. Biddle proceeded to Cadiz to 
land Mr. Nelson, our minister to Spain: after which 
he wowld return and again take Mr. Rodney and fa- 
mily on board, and proceed to Buenos Ayres, 





Tar ptaatss. Lieut. Gregory, in the U.S. schr. 
Grampus, has been, for sometime, off Matanzas, 
watching and inspecting all vessels that go in or pass 
out, effectually preventing piracy in that quar. 
ter. ‘This appears to have displeased some there, 
and even the governor had sent him word that he 
remained too long; that Spanish vessels of war 
could anchor for 483 hours only: but lieut. G. frank 
ly stated his object, and said that he would remain 
were he was until compelled to retire. __ 

Considerable depredations are said to have been 
committed in the neighborhood of Neuvitas, east 
part of Cuba; and large gangs of tand-robbers in. 
fest the country about the great city of Principe, 
sbusing and murdering those that they meet with, 
in the most shooking manner. 

Voz, XXTV 26. 


—— 


| Tue Cuenoxess, of the Arkansas, are about to be 
required to remove to their lands on the north side 
of the river, as heretofore arranged, Their boun- 
daries are to be fixed, and the tract allotted to then, 
will contain something over 5,500,000 acres—so 
they will hardly be stinted for room.. These are 
ithose of the nation who preferred the hunter-life, 
and so became seperated from their brethren on 
the east side of the Mississippi, who elected the 
agricultural, and have made great advances in civili- 
zation and in the improvement of their lands, 


—_ 


Lace. We hear of an ert” 


this luxurious article at Medway, Massachusetts. 
Certain persons wii bave such things, and so it is 
best that they should be made at home. | Oné ma- 
chine produces fifty yards per day, equal in quality 
to any imported, five inches wide, and which sells 
for the very small comparative price of two dollars 
per gard. This cheapness, I apprehend, will mate- 
rially effect the consumption of the article-—-the 
fashionables cannot submit to wear a thing that be- 
comes common. The manufacturers had better, per- 
haps, send all that they make, in some of the whale 
ships, to Otaheite, to be brought back on the re- 
turn voyage, and then exposed for sale in our preat 
cities a3 the product of the labor of the people of 
that island! Having thus given the commodity the 
benefit of import, it will fetch four or five dollars a 
yard—*without grumbling.” 


it 
a 








Coxstcricur. Of 110 convicts in the state pri- 
son 38 are blacks. The following are the crimes 
for which they were sentenced—burglary 54, 
horse stealing 12, forgery 9, passing counterfeit 
notes 8, attempt at rape 7, thefts 7, burglary and at- 
tempt to burn jail 4, adultery and arson 1, bigamy 1, 
attempt to poison 1, manslaughter 1, highway rob- 
bery 1, arson 1, rape 1. , 

Of the whole, 2U are under 20 years of «ge, and 
\2 from 80 to 90—and fifty of them were born in 
| Connecticut, 12 in Rhode Island, 11 in New York, 
/10 ia Massachusetts, &c. 
| The use of ardent spirits is believed to have 


\been the chief cause of the crimes committed by 
those prisoners. 











> 
_——— 


Kestecny, There has been a most srdent strug- 
gle in Fayette county, the capital of which ig Lex- 
fington, for the choice of representatives to the 

state legislature. Ove party was for the “relief sys- 
}tem,” the other against it. 
by an average majority of about 100, 





r Sovurn Canotrna. The following, which appear: 
ed in « Charleston paper of the 15th inst. shews 
the force of the regulations which it is thought ne- 
cessary to observe for the preservation of persous 
and property: 7 
“} he leaders of patrol on Charleston Neck, re- 
quest that owners of slaves, who may have occasion 
to send them without the bounds of the city, will 
furnish them with special tickets, stating the day, 
the hour, where sent to, and the time of return— 
they also request all persons having negroes resid- 
ling on farms in said limits, on which no white person 
' resides, to leave a listof the names of all such Slaves, 








we 


The latter prevailed 
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so resident, with the negro having charge of the 
farm.” 





Missourr. Three persons have lately been kil- 
Jed in duels in this state—and it seems likely that 
many more will take place, unless the good sense of 
the sober and discreet part of the community shall 
interpose itself to put down the argument of the pis- 
tol, which more commonly decides in favor of the 
worthless than the worthy. 

Forrienens. The master of a vessel from Bel- 
fast, (Me.), says a Boston paper, Nas been prose- 


cuted by the city marshal, for secretly landing cer- | 


tain Irish passengers contrary tolaw. The penalty 
for landing without reporting passengers, who have 
no settlement within this commonwealth, is two 
hundred dollars for each passenger 80 landed. 





Yettow rryer. A solitary case, of a youth, who 
had much exposed himself ata fire, and been ex- 
ceedingly intoxicated, has occurred at New York— 
but the city is healthy. There bave been many 
cases of disease in the country round about Phila- 

elphia, and there are some now severai miles trom 

altimore, that, if they had happened in either of 
those cities, would surely have been called «yellow 
fever’’—but both of those places, except in regard 
to children, have been and still are, in good health; 
the latter remarkably so. 


Licut novses. This establishment in the United 


‘States is considered as complete as any in the most 


commercial states in Europe. Capt. Lewis has re- 
turned to Boston from the inspection of the ght 
houses south of that port, including the Floridas, and 
will proceed to examine those to the eastward, and 
on the lakes. The number of hght houses between 
New York and the Spanish Maine, we learn, is fif- 
ty-one; and to the eastward, including Eastport, 
twenty-eight. There are seven on the lakes, and 
fourteen more are now building, or ordered to de 
built, 


Tut Poromac. It appears, from the surveys of 
the late Thomas Moore, that, at the mouth of Savage 
river, failing into the north branch of the Potomac, 
the descen: to tide water is 1178 feet. Several of 
the lesser streams or head waters of this noble river, 
have a much greater elevaticn, but they descend 
precipitately. 





Cvza. An anonymous address to the national 
militia at Hayana, has been published—as given, in 
translation, below. It would seem to show that 
some important events may be expected to happen 
in (his island. 

“Manifest to the national militia of Havana. To 
you, national volunteers; to you, who have ever 
manifested the warmest love of liberty, an aged 
map, and one of your companions, now addresses 
himself, knowing that you are resolved to avoid the 
slavery which awaits you, or to perish inthe attempt. 

It is no longer to be doubted: there is, undoubt- 
edly, a criminal copspiracy in Havana, equal, in 
every respect, to that which is cutting down and 
burning the fie'ds of Spain—there is a conspiracy, 
and the conspirators live among us and deceive us 
by their pretended moderation. If despotism tri- 
umphs in Spain, (and what shall prevent it?) they 
intend to bind us to the chariot-of victory. It be- 
comes us to unite in time,and prepare for resistance. 





ee 


cowardice, shall yield his neck to despotism, while 
any means for obtaining bis liberty are left unat. 
tempted.” 





Corompra. Mr, Anderson, our minister to the 
republic of Colombia, having arrived at Caraccay, 
was received with the most marked respect.— 
The intendant of the department gave him a pub. 
lic dinner, in the most magnificent style. A num. 
ber of toasts were drank— 

On the health of Mr. Anderson being given in 
the most polite manner, by general Soublette, that 
gentleman rose and said— 

“That no ordinary act of kindness or attention, 
could have induced him to make any public ac. 
knowledgment of the feelings with which he hag 
been inspired, by the manner of his reception in 
this city; but such had been the unvaried politeness 
and kind attention which had been manifested to. 
wards him and his family, since the first moment of 
his arrival, that he could no longer restrain the ex. 
pression of his feelings. ‘To be longer silent might 
indicate a want of that sensibility, without which 
he would have been unworthy of the favors he had 
received. For himself, for his family, for the con. 
stituted authorities, and people of his country, he 
returned his warmest thanks for the hospitable and 
honorable reception which had been given to him. 

“It might have, indeed, been expected that the 
forms of official politeness would have been extend. 
ed to him, but the attentions shewn to him had 
displayed a kindness of feeling which called for 
the most ardent expressions of his thanks. In his 
reception, cold formalities had been superseded 
by those kind courtesies, which, while they gave 
the highest enjoyments to social interoourse, have 
not failed to make an impression on him, never to 
be erased. He rejoiced in the idea of being the 
instrument of creating a most intimate and fraternal 
mtercourse between the citizens of the two repub- 
lics; an intercourse, already commenced in acts of 
reciprocal civility, and to be continued and sustain- 
ed by those strong foundations, which are always 
created by an identity of public interests and poli. 
tical principles. For the particular sentiments con: 
veyed in the toasts which had just been drank, he 
begged leave to express his personal thanks.” Mr. 
Anderson concluded by drinking 

«Wisdom to the councils of Colombia and victory 
to her armies.” , 

General Clementi then proposed the healths of 

“The generous leaders of the republic of North 
America—who, in imitation of their countrymen of 
1776, have set the world an example of liberty—and 
may those of the present age, in concert with Co- 
lombia, perfect the work of their ancestors, by la- 
boring unceasingly in disseminating liberal prin- 
ciples throughout the various governments of the 
world.” 

The general afterwards proposed **Prosperity to 
to the state of Kentucky,” &c. which being drank— 

Mr. Irribaren then rose and said, “that general 
Clementi having proposed a toast to the prosperity 
of the state of Kentucky, as the most prominent, 
among those of the North American union, in ad- 
vocating the cause of our independerce; he took 
the liberty to propose the health of “the honorable 
Henry Clay,” who was the first to recommend the 
recognition of Colombia, and the other independent 
states of South America, to the congress of the 
United States. 4nd,in like manner, as his sentiment? 
were adopied by the sovereign congress of North Ame- 
rica, may the same principles of equality and rations! 


What a wretch must he be, who, bent down by| liberty prevail throughout the world.” 
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SpaniIsH cause, At the late great meeting in 
London, to aid the Spaniards in their holy struggle 
for freedom, the following letter was produced, and 
read with the most lively acclamations: 


“To the chairman of the Spanish committee, Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. 
“An active dwarf, is better than a sleeping giant.” 
“Srrn—An humble individual of that class of his 


majesty’s subjects, who, trom their political activi- 
ty, have obtained some share of public notoriety, 
begs to address himself to you, sir, in the hope of 
furthering that noble cause, upon which you appear 
It is 
with peculiar satisfaction I am enabled to state, 
that there is an evident inclination in the major part 
of my brother mechanics to do something in the 
Spanish cause; J have little doubt of an association 
being formed to the number of 1,500, out of up- 
wards of 3,000, taking a weekly subscription of six- 
pence for six weeks, and the sum of 225/. would be 
produced. 

“This is a method of very easy practicability 
with us; but there is alsoa natural inactivity in man 
which requires a stimulus to move him to action, 
even in the most obvious works of duty; nor are 
mankind quite divested of the spirit of vanity im- 
planted in their nature, but which may frequently 
be turned to good purposes. Under these circum. 
stances, sir, | humbly submit the accompanying 
draught of a project to your notice. If you con- 
ceive it can be of any service to the approaching 
public meeting, or in any respect, it shall be pre-. 
pared and duly forwarded. I am, sir, your most 
obedient, most devoted servant, to command, 

WiiiaM VEALLS. 
7 Prince-streéet, Leicester-square. 
June 11, 1823.” 
InpIaN HosTILities. St. Louis, Aug. 2. A suc- 
ession of calamities, involving the lives and pro- 
perty of the Indian traders, follow each other in 
quick succession. Scarcely had we penned an ac- 
ount of the disasters brought by the last express, 
before we are called upon to record fresh instances 
if savage barbarity, committed in another quarter, 
ponour enterprizing citizens. Mr. John McKnight, 
n old and respectable citizen of St. Louis, trading 
bn one of the upper sources of the Arkansas, has 
een murdered by the Indians,and robbed of near- 
all his merchandise. He had fixed bimse}f near 
e Spanish boundary, where he erected a fort, pro- 
cted by a few men, with the intention of making 
n establishment in that quarter, and opening a 
ade with the Indians. But, in consequence of the | 
nfortunate fate of Mr. McKnight, the post has been 
bandoned, and the party has returned to the set. ! 
ements. 
The indians, by whom this atrocity was commit- 
ed, are called the Camanches, a numerous and war- 
ke nation, bordering on the heads of the Arkansas, 
id spreading through a great portion of Texas. It 
supposed they could bring into the field at least 
».000 warriors. «The Spaniards have never been 
ble to do any thing with them, and have almost re- | 
quished the country to their possession. From 
- Antonio, in Texas, to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, 
¢ Camanches roam at large, the undisputed mas- 





kind and mutual intercourse. The Camanches are 
said to be under the direction of the celebrated 
Caddo chief, the same, as was mentioned a short 
time since, that Iturbide wished to form an alliance 
with, for the purpose of getting his Camanches into 
the imperial service, in return for which, the Caddo 
was to have had an “empire” on his own footing. 


[ Enquirer. 


MEMORANDA OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. A person 
with a machine and ten hands produces, annually, 
commodities worth 10,500/.; and another em 
400 laborers at the rate of 25/1. each, the produce 
of whose industry sells for the same sum of 10,500. 
Suppose wages rise 1 per cent. the profits of the 
machine owner would be reduced only fifty sbillings, 
and those of the employer of workmen would be re- 
duced to the extent of 100/. 

By accounts, printed in the house of commons, it 
it appears that the gross produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain for twenty years, commencing from 
January, 1797, amounted to the almost incredible 
sum of 1,290,180,592/. besides 450,000,000 borrow- 
ed. 

Dr. Beeke, in 1800, valued income arising from ~ 
land, labor, professions, &c. in Great Britain, at 
218,000,000/. sterling. Since that period, income 
has greatly increased. Dr. Colquhoun estimates the 
value of new property annually produced in Great 
Britain and Ireland at 430,000,000/. sterling. 

The fixed and circulating capital of Great Britain 
and Ireland are together equal to 2,500,000,000— 
(Dr. Colquhoun estimates them at 2,647,000,000). 

British Paper. 





Treasury circotar. The following circular, 
supplementary to one published a few days ago, 
will afford additional information to our readers: 

[CIRCULAR TO THE COLLECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS]. 

Treasury department, 18th August, 1823, 

Str: In consequence of representations made to 
the secretary of state by the charge d’affaires of his 
most Christian majesty, resident in the United States, 
that the determination of his majesty’s government 
not to capture Spanish or foreign merchant vessels, 
except for violating an effectual blockade, is more 
advantageous to neutrals than the principle that free 
vessels make free goods, and still more advantageous 
to the adverse belligerent, the president has in- 
structed me to direct that, in the cases described in 
fourth regulation of the circular of the 30th July 
last, the cargoes of captured vessels shall not be 
permitted to be re-shipped from the ports of the 
United States in neutral vessels. 

I remain, with respect, your obedient servant, 

Wma. H. Crawrorp, 

“War Im pvisevisz”—Desuliory. The editors of 
the “National Intelligencer,” my good friends, 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton, are caucus-men, Ido not 
approve of that mode of manufacturing a president 
of the United States—at a time like the present and 
ata place like Washington city, believing that it 
must needs be a “monopoly” more dangerous to the 
constitution and rights of the people, than any em- 
ployment of the waste labor of our women and chil- 
dren, in the making of muslins and calicoes, for our 





Ts of the soil. All the early frontier establishments 


own use, was ever apprehended tobe! And Ido 


the Spaniards have Jong since been cut off by | not know that any manufactory flourishesat Wash. 
ose Indians, and the further ingress of the Euro. | ington, save that of documents; and, as the profit of 
rans entirely checked by the fears which they | giving these to the public is the right of the editors 


spited, Butthe Americans they have heretofore 


wed in the most friendly manner, between whom | 


d themselves there has always been kept up a' solid reasons for getting up a caucus; and I also have 


of the Intelligencer, in their other capacity, they 
should be content. Yet, no doubt, my friends have 
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‘and others. 
‘dent to execute the laws, is nearly exploded—the 


‘keep the selection in their own hands, where the consti. 


the “beloved and trusty cousins” of the public purse, 
has been rejected, and those who have to “pay 
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some, as is well known to the readers of this paper 
However, the idea of converting the 
representatives of the people, elected to make the 
laws, into a machine for the manufacture of a prest- 


tax payers of the United States having concluded to 


tution left it; notwithstanding many busy and kind 
persons are ready to volunteer their services to muke 
a president for them. But this friendly disposition of 


the piper” will take a part in the dance. A caucus 
owas the creature of expediency, and the support of 
it departed with the causes that made it tolera.- 
ble. It was resorted to by the two great political 
parties of cur country to obtain or secure their re- 
spective ascendancies—and these parties have ceas 


few were calling out for a “democratic caucus” 0; 
the members of congress, to nominate an “undey;. 
ating democrat” for the office of president of the 
United States. I was one of the millions who doubt. 
ed the moral expediency and political practicability 
of the proceeding; and it appeared, certainly to 
me, that its purpose was personal rather than general, 
The reason tor -this seemed manifest. There are 
five gentiemen named for the presidency, each pro. 
fessing, (if their friends are to be believed), the 
common principles of the “democratic party,” if 
any such party there is: now, as only the friends of 
one of the five were in favor of a caucus, the con. 
clusion was irresistible that what had been used as 
a grand political lever, was meant to be converted 
into a personal zffair—for it will not be affected 
that each and every one of the candidates has not, 
among his supporters, tens of thousands of thiose 





edin practice. Z.do not rejoice at that; though |! 
would have moderated the zeal of the inns and 
have softened the temper of the outs, Lwould have 
preserved both parties, that one might keepa close 
watch onthe other. It was when Rome was at peace, 
-that Augustus deprived the people of ti.e use of arms, 
and riveited the chains that Julius had forged. I 
have as much confidence in the wisdom and virtue 
of the present administration, as any one ought 
to have; but I know that it is composed of men, 
for “angels bave not condescended to govern us:” 
and the little knowledge that I have of history, 
with the results of my own brief experience, have 


perfectly satisfied me, that, in the language ot 


Franklin, ‘vigilance is the condition on which liber- 
iy is granted.” it also appears to me, that a free 
people cannot be witbout parties of some sort; 
and I leave it to the good sense of every one to 
determine, whether it is best that they should be 
general or local—operating on the whole people 
of the republic and keeping passion in check, or on 
parts of the people, and arraying seCtion against 
section, and district against district, as thongh they 
dad seperate interests. When the members, of 
@ party, even if the views of that party should be 
erroneous, are spread through an entire community, 
but little danger can be apprehended, because 
“reason is free to combat” their opinions; but when 
those of one sect, or set, are collected, as it were, in 
one place, the voice of reason is with difficulty 
heard, and one wrong opinion begets another, until 
the mind becomes charged with error, and fitted for 
the wiles of that species of men who would rather 
“reign in bell than serve in heaven;” of demagogues, 
whe have no hope of distinction but in some time of 
commotion, when feeling is at war with common 
sense: and there are not a few who copy the con 


duct of the famous priest, who was the “vicar of 


Bray,” and are.ready to support transubstaniiation, 
consubstantiation, any-substantiation, or no-substan 
tiation at all, as may best get money for them. It is 
not the consciences of established priests only, that 
accommodate themselves to the times: politics are 
a trade as well as the making of sermons. 

But—the editors of the “Intelligencer!”’—really, 
I had like to have lost sight of them, when think 
ing about caucus-men, dictators and “vicars' of 
Bray.” I! hope that I sball not fly off again—but there 
are some “natural associations of ideas” that “puz- 
zle the will,” and require more discipline than I 
aspire to, to keep one’s pen steady in its course. 
Now, here a dissertation on the propriety of giving 
utterance to a man’s thoughts just as they occur to 
him, might be seasonably introduced—but I’ll leave 
it for another opportunity. 

A while ago, it must be recollected, that some 


who have ranked as high in “democracy” as any of 
| their fellows: and what is more remarkable and very 
difficult to account for, 1 hxppen to have heard o 
some members of congress, who are heartily in favor 
of holding a “democratic caucus,” that would not ven. 
ture to present themselves for admittance, if such ; 
caucus were held, for the reason that they are “fe. 
deralists”——at home. This simple fact speaks vo. 
lumes in favor of the ground thatthe people have 
taken against a caucus, inthe present circumstan. 
ces of things. The avowed purpose of a caucus, is 
to secure the election ofan “undeviating democrat” 
—this was the stand taken by certain members of 
the legislature of the state of New York, wher 
they caucussed to make a caucus. Now, if Messrs, 
| Gales & Seaton, at the head quarters of caucussing 
will say-that either of the persons proposed to fill 
the dignified office of president, is not a democra! 
and that another is—and also, that there is dange! 
of federal’? success in the election, I shall better 
understand the propriety of the measure which 
they claim the adoption of. I say, thatthe purpos 
for which caucusses were instituted has ceased, in 
regard to the election of a president; let the edi- 
tors of the “Intelligencer” deny this if they pleas 
—but they will not,cannot. If they speak of it « 
all, they will take a new ground; so, if the principle 
of acaucusis a new thing, the old usage cannot bt 
plead in favor cf it, and the whole matter must be 
considered de novo. The object of a caucus we 
to support particular sets of political opinions- 
it is desired now, to set aside certain provisions #/ 
the constitution of the United States’ Agreed, fo 
the sake of the argument, that those provisions att 
objectionable, (though strong reasons were assif?: 
ed for their adoption and still exist in full force, # 
operating on the federation of the states, ) is this tht 
way toremove them? Dees it become a free pet 
ple, whose constitution is the work of their ov! 
hands, and subject to their own will, thus to “bes! 
about the bush” to avoid that which is only by thei 
own consent? Let them abolish it, if they pleas 
but, while it exists, i¢ is beneath their, dignity to tam 
per or trifle withit. And I will, put a question 
the able senior editor of the Ricbmond “Enquirer; 

for, though I believe that he is favorable to tl 
holding of a caucus, I think that be will answer" 
frankly, and his opinion on such subjects is much!’ 
be respected: whether he believes that, if the me™ 

bers of the convention of the great state of Vir?! 

nia, who adopted the present constitution of the 

States, (perhaps the. most enlightened -body ' 

statesmen ever collected, save the congress of ’76) 

had supposed it possible, that any provision of thé 
instrument could be evaded by a meeting of 1 
members of congress, secretly and exclusively asse® 
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bled in their individual capacities ——would that 
convention have ratified the constitution without 
an amendment, expressly forbidding any such pro. 
ceeding? It wasnot supposed possible that such 
an interference would be attempted—if the con- 
stitution was to be set aside, or altered, it was pre- 
sumed that it would be done openly, and by persons 
authorized to act onit. And Mr. Ritchie will please 
to keep this in his mind, that, though the members 
of congress act in their “individual capacities,” 
their pudlic capacity is needful to constitute their 
individue! pretensions to act--so the act must vir- 
tually be that of members of congress, for they 
would exclude him and myself from having a vote 
onthe subject, though no more elec*ed to hold a 
caucus than either of us. From my reading of the 
“Virginia Debates,” if such a thing had been 
thought of, the idea of it would have been hunted 
down like a mad-wolf. 


Bat here I am off again. Instead of halting in the 


soays” and “magnificent for its distances,” I have 
travelled to the constitution-expounding city of 
Richmond! I’ll return, and endeavor to stick to my 
friends of the “Intelligencer.” 

Some time ago, to shew the “political impossibi- 
lity” of holding a “democratic caucus,’ I thought 
it needful to say what had been some of the “land- 
marks” of parties, about which it is my design to 
write a regular history at some future period, hav- 
ing a great collection of materials for the purpose. 
That hastily written article attracted an unexpected 
degree of attention, and I verily believe that from 
40 to 50,000 copies of it have been printed in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, long as it was; and 
yet, no point established in it has been contradict- 
ed. As if in opposition to that essay, Messrs. Gales 
& Seaton favored the public “with the creed of 
their political faith;” and it is about this that I sat 
down to write something—because I believe that, 
though caucus is not mentioned in the exposition, 
it was designed to counteract the views of others 
and myself, who are opposed to ene; and, notwith- 
standing a ‘“‘democratic” caucus cannot easily be 
held at Washington, they seem to desire to have 
one of some sort, any sort, rather than that the peo. 
ple should act freely on what is not a party question. 
The following is the creed of the editors of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, as presented by themselves: 


“It is a common error in politics {o mistake things 
aud names for principles, and to assume, as tests of 
political faith, particular points, which are in them. 
selves suppositious or subordinate in importance. 
We thus find, at the present day, there are in our 
country very good men who differ exceedingly as 
to the tests of political orthodoxy. One will tell 
you that the crisis of 1798-99 is the only true test; 
so that if a man unluckily happened not to be in 
being at that day, he can be no republican. Another 
says that the embargo is republicanism. A fourth 
will allow no test but the war which followedit. A 
fifth tells you that manufactures is republicanism. 
With the sixth internal improvements is republican 
ism. 
no test but fortifications and the army. It is thus, 
pursuing the shadows, they lose sight of the sub- 
stance of republicanism. 


“For ourselves, we do not allow of any one of these 
measures being considered as the test of political 
Even in the crisis of 1798-99, though 
the course of the administration of that day was in 
many respects highly condemnable, yet, when our 


principle, 


— 


many veryrespectable men who thought, as they did 
in 1813-14, that in a war between this nation anda 
foreign country there was but one side fora patriot, 
and that was the side for his country—and they stood 
by their country, though they manfully resisted those 
high-handed measures of the federal party which fi- 
nally drove them from power. As for the embargo, 
however honest in its conceptign, it is pretty gene- 
rally admitted at this day, we fancy, that, being pro- 
longed beyond its due term, it was mischievous in i's 
consequences to our agricultural and commercial 
interests, without producing the effects abroad w' ich 
were predicted of it. Neither was the war of 1812, 
though a better test certainly than the embargo, by 
any means an infallible criterion. Gn the subject 
of the extent to which manufactures are to be fos- 
tered or forced, real republicans widely differ as 















And a seventh, more wild than all, allows of 


they do upon that of internal improvement.—And 
as to fortifications and the army, they are well in 
their way; but we cannot think a brigade of men, 
more or less, or a hundred thoasand dollars more or 
less tor the forts, thrown into the composition of a 
man’s politics, are matters of that importance to 
vitiate the qualities and alter the character of an 
otherwise correct politician. 
«We have said we do not allow any one of these 
points to be a political test. There are questions, 
and there have been epochs in our history, in which 
we should consider a man’s conduct as a fair test of 
his title to the public confidence, but these are not 
they. it is only bya recurrence to first principles, 
after all, that we can correctly estimate men and 
measures. It is thus we shall arrive at the defini- 
tion of republicanism, in the sense in which we un- 
derstand ourselves to be republicans. From this 
position, we proceed to redeem the pledge we 
gave a few days ago, by stating, without reserve, 
what those principles are, which compose, in our 
estimation, the republican character. 

“Jt was in the inaugural address of Taomas Jrr- 
FERSON, On his accession to the presidency, that the 
principles of the republican party were first collect- 
ed into a written code. Principles never change, 
however men do —What was republican then, is 
republican now. And we may safely resort to that 
authority for our guide and support, so far as it ia 
applicable to the present circumstances of the coun. . 
try. We may the more safely rely on it, because 
its venerable author has never ceased to enjoy the 
full confidence of the party to which he belongs, 
who shewed their attachment to his principles by 
the cordial support which they invariably gave to 
him whilst in office, and by the respect which they 
have ever since paidtohim. We take this address, 
therefore, for our authority, ‘as far as it goes, whilst 
we quote from it the principles which, tn the sage’s 
own words, “should be the creed of our political 
faith —the text of civic instruction—the touchstone 
by which to try the serviees of those we trust.’* 
They are as follows:” - 


Then we have various extracts from “the inau 

ral address” and many general remarks upon them. 
I shall give the different extracts, as they are num- 
bered in the “Intelligencer,” but only add the re- 
marks attached to “number one’”’ and ‘twelve,” to 
shew the common amount of the rest on the several 
items: 

“1. *Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political.’—Tlis prin- 
ciple, which Mr. Jefferson placed the first among 
what he deemed ‘the essential principles of our 
government,’ is purely republican. Ki is one to 





enuntry was st war, [ Query—“wan,”] there were 


‘which we can, with a clear conscience, affirm 
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that we have ever given a firm support, even so 
far as to incur the censure of more ardent politicians 
for the justice we have done to those who have dif- 
fered from as in opinion. It is in perfect accord. 
ance with the leading principles of the declaration 
of independence, and is worthy of the pen which 
traced that immortal paper. However zealots and 
bigots may sometimes pass the bounds which this 
principle prescribes, toleration, in politics and reli- 
gion, is of the essence of republican government.” 

“2, Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none.” 

“3. The support of the state governments in all their 
righis.”” 

4, The preservation of the general government in 
ite whole constitciional vigor.” 

“5, A zealous care, of the right of election by the 
people.” 

[ These three are terrible “‘Aits” at the caucus sys- 
tem, though, perhaps, not so introduced—because, 

{1. The states have a right to act as states, in the 
election of a president, in certain contingencies. 

(2. The “constitutional vigor” of the “general 
government” cannot be in any act that impairs the 
rights of the states. 

(3. The “right of election by the people” is in 
utter opposition to the power of election by caucus. 

[On each of these I might slso, make a plentiful 
body of remarks, but the inferences, like the pro- 
positions, are self evident.} 

“6, Aésolute acquiescence in the will of the majori- 
ty.’ [Of the people, not of a caucus.) 

“7. A well-disciplined militia. 

“8. Supremacy of the civil over the military au- 
thority.” 

“9, ‘Economy in the public expense.’ 

$10. The honest payment of our debts, and sacred 
preservation of the public faith” 

“11. Encouragement of agriculture, and commerce 
as its handmaid.” 

“12. ‘The diffusion of information and arraignment 
of all abuses at the bar of public reason; freedom of re 
ligion; freedom of the press; freedom of person,’ Sc. 
These principles are at the root of all free govern- 
meat, and at this day no man will venture to raise 
his voice against them. They necessarily make a 
part of the republican creed. 

These are what the republican party of 1800, as 
represented by Mr. Jefferson, considered “the es. 
sential principles of our government.” ‘These prin- 
ciples have gained rather than lost strength in the 
intervening time, and will be true a century hence, 
as they are atthis day. ‘There are, however, one 
or two questions which are overlooked in the ac. 
dress, or have developed themselvess since that day, 
(as new questions will continually arise in our go. 
yvernment), on which a few words may not be spent 
amiss. For example:” 

“13. In time of peace making due preparation for 
war. 





“14. Facilitating the communication between differ- | 
ent parts of the country.” | 

The preceding is not only a fair, but a full view 
of what Messrs. Gales & Seaton have said. gpl 
willnot aitack them without letting my readers know 
what they have suid, and why they are attacked— 
though this has not been their practice with others, and 
especially in regard to myse!f: and now { shall offer 
some remarks on their creed.” 

It is a “common error, say they,” to mistake 
*tnagmes and things for principles.” Very true—but 
how are “principles” Known unless by “names and 
things?”” A bushel and a gallon are equally princi- 





pies of measure; but if a person were to say bushel | 


or gallon, how should we understand him? Wha 

sort of an idea would he convey of quantity—the 
object to be ascertained by the “names and things” 
used? Each measure is “orthodox;” each regards 
quantity, it is the common “principle” of both; yet 
they have very different meanings in their applica- 

tion. *A mare isa horse, but a horse is not a mare’”’ 
—yet either of these are animals, and both possess 
the same essential qualities for the use of man, 
So there is something in “names and things,” though 
the “principle” may net materially differ: but it 
was that difference which constituted the ‘demo. 
cratic” and “federal” parties of the United States. 
Both acknowledged the general “principles” that 
the editors proclaim as “their creed,” but they 
would have administered them in different measures; 
and hence the real contention between them. One 
of the caucus-editors reproved me for wishing to 
destroy the «landmarks of parties’”’—how must he 
be enraged with Messrs. Gales & Seaton who have 
cut them up by the roots!!! 

If any supposed that, “if a man, unluckily, hap- 
pened not to;be born in 1798-99, he cannot be a re. 
publican,” I have not before suspected rt, because I 
have hoped that there would be republicans a few 
thousand years hence. 

“Another says the embargois republicanism.” ‘Ag 
for the embargo, however honest its conception, it is 
pretty generally admitted at this day, we fancy, (that 
is, Messrs. Gales and Seaton] that, being prolonged 
beyond its due time, it was mischievous in its conse- 
quences to our agriculture and commercial interests, 
without producing the effects which were predicted of 
it.” 

Here let us pause a few minutes. It is a *pro- 
phecy after the fact,” supposing the facts to be ad- 
mitted—the “J told you so”’ of the old lady, when 
one of her children called out “mother, mother, the 
hogs are eating the grindstone!” But I say, that if 
ever there was “democracy” and “federalism” in 
the United States, there was “republicanism” in 
the embargo. A thousand proofs are ready to 
sustain this assertion—it was a party measure, and, 
its right or wrong has nothing to do in the matter 
before us. Let ussee what the editors of the *Na- 
tional Intelligencer” said about it, the day after is 
was adopted— 

“The measure could no longer, in fact, be delay. 
ed, WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE VITAL INTERESTS OF 
THE NATION,” 

“The ocean presents a ficld where no harvest is 
to be reaped but that of danger, of spottaTion and 
DISGRACE.” 

«Under such circumstances the best to be done, 
is what has been done.” 

And two or three days after this, they observed: 

“A crisis has arrived, that calls for some decided 
step. The national spirit is up. That spirit is in- 
valuable. In the case of war, it is to lead us to con. 
quest.”” “The embargo is the best measure for 
maintaining the national tone. IT wiLt ARM THE 
NATION. It willdo more”—*it gives the president 
anew weapon of negociation,” which, “without being 
backed by power, is an empty sound.” Our nego- 
ciations will be armed with the public sensibility.” 
fe. Se. &e. Ee. Ge. 

Inanother place theysay, “The embargo is the 
best expedient in the best form. It passed bya 
large majority in the house of representatives, 


“where an honest difference of opinion may be ad. | 


ded TO THE-HABITUAL OPPOSITION OF PARTY.” Let 
them tell us how many of the “party” referred to 
voted for the embargo? Not one! So it was a 
“party” measure. All measuresthat are so, are 90 
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made by the support or opposition of parties. In 
no other way can their guality be determined. Thus 
«names and things” establish “principles,” and prin- 
ciples cannot be Known without the names and 
things to which they have relation. 


Though the embargo is now said to have been 
«prolonged beyond its due term”—that it was 
«mischievous in its consequences,’’—that “it did not 
produce. the effects abroad that were predicted of 
it,” I can furnish as much matter from the files of 
the “National Intelligencer,” ( from the time of the 
passage of the act toa few days within the repeal of 
the same _), TO PROVE THE CONTRARY OF EVERY THING 
THAT 1S HERE STATED, as would fill Aa/f a volume, or 
thirteen whole sheets of the Reoisren! ‘The ef 
fects of the embargo” was as a standing motto or 
sheading” for the editors, and they exhorted the 
people to adhere to it as the sheet anchor of the re 
public! Every one who read the “National Intelli- 
gencer” at that time, must perfectly recollect these 
things. 

: One other remark and [ shall dismiss the present 
point. The embargo was laid in Dec, 1807, and 
repealed 4th March, 1809. The autumn elections of 
1808, held 4 or 5 months only before its repeal, turn- 
ed on the embarwzo, as the question between parties: 
and when the friends of the embargo prevailed, 
the editorsof the “National Intelligencer” shouted 
«‘Laus Deo,” and proclaimed the “triumph of prin- 
ciple!” They will not deny this. 


Further—the grand political struggle in Mary- 
land in October, 1808, rested wholly on the embarge 
question, and they who were then called “republi- 
cans” or “democrats” prevailed, to the great gratifi- 
cation of Messrs. Gales and Seaton and myself. 
And, while in the humor, I will tell them a curzoszty 
of those days. In the month of August of that year, 
I wrote a series of articles in the “Evening Post,” 
deprecating a repeal of the embargo, and shewing 
the supposed consequences that would follow the 
procedure. Heaven, I hope, has forgiven me, if L 
was wrong; but I meant what was right and yet 
think thatit wasso. Well—the “republicans” were 
so well pleased with these essays, that they raised 


sufficient money to have 15 or 20 thousand copies: 


of them printed in pamphlet form, for the support 
of the “cause in Maryland,” and they were publish. 
ed and distributed. But the curiosity that I allude 
to is, that, when the subject was under debate be- 
fore congress, some months afterwards, two great 
speeches delivered therein, in favor of the embargo, 
and published at full length, (and as I believe), in 
the “National Intelligencer,”’ contained a very large 
part of my pamphlet, words, letters and figures— 
not regarding the facts and arguments only, but the 
hypothetical cases that I had stated to shew the 
amount, (in figures >, of the trédute that Great Bri- 
tain was resolved to levy upon us! It is no wonder 
then, my opinions in 1808 being so highly honored, 
that I should now step forward to defend them! 


The editors say—*A fifth tells you that maxufac- 
tures is republicanism.” Who ever sajd so? 
On the tariff question, every vote given by Penn- 
syivania, save one, was for the bill; and every 
Vote, save one, given by Virginia, against the bill: 
but the “republicanism” of one state is no more 
questioned than the other. The fact is, the policy 
of encouraging manufactures involves a question 
of real or supposed interest—and has no more con 
cern with the party names of “republicans” and 
“federalists” than with “the man in the moon.” So 
also itisin regard “to fortifications and the army,” or 
‘internalimprovemente,” though made politica! points 








| 


of by Messrs. Gales and Seaton, as if to draw the 
public attention from other matters. | 


I shall now briefly notice the articles of their 
“creed.” The inaugural speech of Mr. Jefferson is 
surely admitted to be one of the most simple, and, 
on that account, chiefly, one of the most beautiful 
expositions of the duties of freemen, in astate of so- 
ciety, that ever was laid before the world. Itis like © 
Milton’s Eve, being ‘unadorned adorned the most,” 
Yet the principles or propositions advanced are 
such as have been applied in every free state that 
history gives us an account of; nor is there one 
point made that might not be sustained under the 
regal government of Great Britain, except such as 
have relation to our own confederative system; and. 
all of them were acted upon by the ancient repub- 
lics of Greece and Rome, as well as by the modern 
republics which composed the Swiss confederacy. 
So that, as applied to parties of the United States, 
they mean nothing; but as applicable to the rights 
and duties of freemen, of all ages and in all countries, 
THEY MEAN EVERY THING. They are like the deca. 
logue—setting forth established principles, which 
first ruled the Jews, were adopted by the Christiang, 
next accepted by the Idahometans, and now agreed 
to by aii, as needful to the performance of the du- 
ties that we owe to our Creator and our “neigh. 
bor,” inthe manner that the others teach the po/i- 
tical duties of men and nations. The “federalists” 
of our country never disavowed either of these pre- 
cepts—yet we have thought that they differed from 
the “republicans.””? Perhaps, both parties have been 
mistaken; and we, that were fighting about politics, 
were parcels of fools, set on by opposing packe of 
office holders and hunters. J shall not say that it 
was so--notwithstanding the broad graund taken by 
my friends, Messrs. Gales and Seaton, would make 
it appear to have been the case. Their rules will 
suit any age and any meridian—-the republics of 
Athens, Sparta and Rome, of ancient days; or the re- 
public of Switzerland and “united kinapom of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’’ of.modern times, just or nearly 
as well as the United States of America. And if I 
might presume to exemplify them by similar re- 
ferences to the most opposite of the sects professing 
christianity—we should find that, though the wor- 
thy Roman catholic, who worships the great I AM, 
in the magnificent temple on the hill, in Baltimore, 
and the equally worthy quaker who seeks the pre- 
sence of his GOD in the humble meeting house 
on the plain, in ‘*Old Town,” they both mean the same 
thing-—and they assuredly do; but yet we must be- 
lieve that there is some “difference of opinion” be- 
tween them: and hence it is that there are, and have 
been, and always will be, religrous and political par- 
ties in the world; though charity would hope that 
all have a common object-—-the security of their 
own present peace and future happiness. 


Suppose we apply the cases, just by the way of 
example: 

1. Jefferson says—“Equal and exact justice to 
all men,” &c. The commandments enjoin this, and 
every Class of people [at least abstractedly] accept it. 

2. “Peace, commerce and honest friendship with 
all nations,” &c. This is the desire of all nations. 

[The 3d and 4th are local. ] 


5.“A zealous care of the right of election.”— 
Greece and Rome had that care while free, and 
even yet the Englishman boasts of it. 

6. “Acquiescence in the will of the majority.” 
Aristides, when banished by the ‘will of the majo- 
rity,” submitted and retired from Athens. 

7. “A well disciplined militia,” Look at Athens, 
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Sparta, Rome and Switzerland, and eyery other 
state when free. | 

8. “Suppremacy of the civil over the military 
authority.” This is ostensibly the case in every 
civilized government, unless in time of war, and 
even so then, except in great emergencies, if they 
have written coastitutions. : 

9. «Economy in public expense.”” This has been 
the desire of every honest man, and even the pre- 
tension of knaves, paying homage to the virtues 
they had not—from the time of JVimrod to the pre- 
sent day. 

10. «The honest payment of our debts,” &c. This 
is not fashionable just now, but every body will say 
that it ought to be so. _ 

11. “Encouragement of agriculture and com- 
merce.” Every wise government, imperial, royal 
or republican, has done, and will do, this. 

12. «The diffusion of information and arraign- 
ment of all abuses at the bar of public reason; free- 
dom of religion, of the press,” &c. The old repub- 
lics had their public schools—the public reason was 
appealed to often in meetings of the people; reli 
gion was not understood, but freedom in it existed, 
perhaps quite as much as it now does; they had no 
presses, but they had the freedom of discussion, 
public and private, and to Great Britain we stand 
indebted for the freedom of person in her hadeas 
corpus act. 

13: Did not the Greek republics prepare in peace 
to receive the Persians in war? 

14. This is local—but refers to the policy of all 
nations; and was especially acted upon by Wapoleon, 
when emperor of France. 

Now, to cut this long article short—What- is the 
meaning of these things, as applied to the parties 
éf thé United States, and to get up a “democratic 
caucus,” as desired by my friends of the «National 
Intelligencer” Reader, ponder on this question, 
and answer for thyself, ° : } 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

_. By arrivals at Baltimore, New York, &c. we have 
London dates of the 7th July, and those of Paris of 
the 8th. They furnish a great quantity of matter, 
but afford very little news. We shail, however, 
notice some of the chief things that are mentioned. 

‘Spain. The wonderful stories of the conquests 
@f France in Spain, are thus happily ridiculed by 

the Courier Francais, — : 

“Mina, seven weeks ago, had 700 men under his 
command. With these 700 men he made a preci- 
pitate 7 - Out of these 700 men 8000 deserted. 
In his flight, Mina attacks Vich with 4000 men, 

where he loses half his forces by desertion, and 
2600 in killed and wounded. 'How many remained? 
Ballasteros was abandoned by all his troops except 
three incorrigible constitutionalists. He divides 
his three constitutionalists into several parties.— 
These parties are attacked by the detachments of 
Molitor’s division; and, out of three constitutional. 
ists, Ballasteros loses 1700! [and retires at the head 
of ten thousand men.} Abisbal, before his defection, 
had 1500 men; his defection lessened this number 
at Jeast one third. Zayas collected the remains of 
Abisbal’s 1500 men; and itis with these remains we 
find him on the road to Seville, commanding 5000. 

“The majority of the royalists ‘in Spain is im- 


nority or the constitutional party is extremely weak, 
and without either arms or, money; consequently, it 
is clear that we should march to the relief of the 
urmed majority, which the unarmed minority op- 


“Our finances are in the highest state of pros- 
perity. The Spanish war does not cost the treasury 
acentime. Consequently, we are going to sell 23 
millions of annuities, fee y 
‘The troops which we, at present, have in Spain 
are suficient to re-establish the power of king Fer. 
dinand. We are, therefore, going immediately to 
send a reinforcement of 40,000 men.” 

The Drapeau Blanc, to show the true state of af. 
fairs, published a list of the fortresses which we 
have still to take, and of the generals and guerrilla 
chiefs who are stillto be subjected. This list ap. 
pears to us incorrect; we believe the following 
will be found more correct and complete. 
Fortresses of the first class—Figueras, Pampe- 
luna, St. Sebastian, Barcelona, Lerida, Badajoz, 
Cadiz, and the Isle of Leon, Tarragona, Alicant, 
Carthagena, Tarifa, Ciudad Rodrigo, Hostalrich, 
Astorga, Santona. 

Fortresses of the second class—La Seu d’Urgel, 
Venasque, Monzon, Las Penas de San Pedro, Chin- 
chilla, Peniscola, Venaroz, Oropesa, Cardona, Aya- 
monte, Algesiras, Albuquerque, Campo Mayor, 
Olivenza, Valencia de Alcantara. 

Generals at the head of corps of troops——-Mina, 
Morillo, Quiroga, Milans, Lloberas, Saarfield, Man- 
so, Roffen, Ballasteros, Zayas, Casteldorius, Vil- 
lacampa, Lopez Banos. 

Guerilla chiefe—Juan Martin, (the empecinado), 
Gasper Jauregny, (the pastor), Juan Palarea, (the 
physician), the Father Nebot, (el Trayle), Abady 
Moreno, (Chalero), Pablo, (Chapalangana), Cam. 
pello, Anton Eroles, Seilas, Arana. 

Many small affairs are reported through the 
French papers, but there is an evident want of can- 
dor in them, and we shall not attempt to recapitu. 
late them. It may be generally said that the inva- 
ders have not yet gained any decided advantage— 
that the Spanish armies are all of them entire, and 
that forty thousand additional troops were pushing 
into Spain. So itis very certain that that country is 
not conquered! ‘ 

One report says that Morillo has attacked and 
defeatec the French; another that he has abandon. 
ed the constitutional cause. | 

It was thought that the British meddling minis- 
ter, sir William A’Court,. would proceed imme- 
diately home—to the great joy of every honest and 
honorable Spaniard. 

Nothing new from Cadiz. The king remained 
safe there. A project was formed to carry off his 
person from Seville, in a bundle of. blankets, but 
we decided conduct of the cortes defeated the 
plan. 

The soldiers of the “faith,” to shew their devo- 
tion to the christian religion, commit the most hor- 
rible excesses at Madrid, protected by the bayonets 
of their *tholy” allies, the French. Strong parties 
of guerillas are in the neighborhood of that city, 
and give much trouble to the enemy. | 

The French papers express much horror at the 
violence used to transfer Ferdinand from Seville to | 
Cadiz, as if all the millions of Spain were made 
for the slaves of a fool. 

The duchess of Angouleme is going into Spain. 
It is believed ‘that her elorious purpose is to bring 
about a speedy re-establishment of the Aoly inquisi- 
tion, It is an institution suited to her gloomy and 
revengeful soul. 

The operations of the French, at Seville and its 
neighborhood, were much aided by a traitor gene- 
ral called Villa Campa. Like Abisbal, the French 
purchased this{fellow; but, as it was. in respect to 
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single soldier. They all remained faithful to the 
cause. Gen Lopez Banos has had several pretty 
severe affairs with the French near Seville, in every 
one of which he was destroyed! The people too are, 
every where and to a man, opposed to the consti- 
tutional system!—according tothe French accounts. 
But Banos reached Cadiz with about 3000 men. 


It is reported that the late minister, San Miguel, 
has taken a command in the constitutional army. 
Mina goes to and fro, pretty much as he pleases, 
and gives ample employment to the whole of Mon- 
cey’s army; which, powerful as it is, has not effect- 
ed any thing important, except to watch the gallant 
Spaniard. 

Mina appears to be well supplied with money. It 
is probable ‘hat he hascaptured some of the French 
convoys, as has been reported. The French were 
preparing to besiege Barcelona. 

The step father of Mina, who resides in Corunna, 
had received a letter from this general, in which 
he says—“The factious royalists run very well; but 
the French arenot much behind them.”’ Letters from 
Catalonia say, positively, that the public spirit isso 
strong, that such numbers present themselves for 
the service, that Mina might have an army of 
50,000 men, and cover every position. 

It appears that sir Robert Wilson had proceeded 
tc Portugal, to assist in some arrangements that 
were making to bring the Portuguese troops to act 
in concert with those of Spain against France, as a 
common enemy. He was, atfirst, well received; but 
the revolution in favor of adsolute roya/ty suddenly 
breaking out, some of the priests drew their knives 
upon him, and the joly men were only kept off by 


the bayonets of a party of militia that had been as. | P 


signed to defend his person! The cries of the 
priests to kill bim, had much influence on the peo- 
ple, and his life was, for a considerable time, in 
great danger from the assassins. After many hair: 
breadth escapes, he got into Spain and returned to 
Vigo, where he was again received with much joy. 
Sir Robert is said to express the greatest confidence 
in the success of the Spaniards. 

The king and his family, is said to be shut up in 
a garret at Cadiz; and the French assert that the city 
was not provisioned for a month, and that nothing 
can enter it by land or sea! 

Parcels of arms, &c. frequently arrive in Spain 
from England, furnished by the friends of liberty 
in the latter. One person, whose name is not yet 
known, lately gave 5000/. at London, to aid the 
Spaniards in driving out the French! 


apit has been frequently stated that the Ameri- 
can minister refused or neglected to follow the king 
and cortes from Seville to Cadiz. ‘The fact is, that, 
at the time of the removal, there was not any mi- 
nister, from the United States, in Spain—Mr. For- 
syth, having left that country, and Mr. Nelson not 
having arrived. Mr. Appleton, however, who had 
been left as charge d’affaires,we are happy to learn, 
followed the legitimate government to Cadiz,though 
no other agent of a foreign power so acted. For 
this he deserves the thanks of his countrymen, 


having done that which every one must approve ef, 


out of his own just and liberal views of the subject. 


(CP Since the preceding wae prepared, we have nu-| ber of his own troops. 


The French regency at Madrid has been recog- 
nized by Russia, Austria, Prussia, Portugal, Rome 
and Sardinia. What a principle have they estab- 
lished! | 

‘The papers say that Madrid was suffering for 
every thing, except Aouses and water, provisions of 
all kinds being scarce and dear. 

Bread at Madrid was selling at forty five cents per 
pound—so it is said. 

It was reported at Madrid that the traitor gene- 
ral Bessieres had been killed in one of bis recontres 
with the Spaniards. 
Morillg has declared against the cortes, and had 
established a provisional junta. 

Quiroga has rallied the troops that were under 
Morillo, and rendered the treason of the latter al- 
most inefficient of injury. 

From certain movements of the French, it is sus- 
pected that they have been very severely bandled 
by Ballasteros, in Andalusia. 

A letterfrom Gibraltar, dated Jaly 23, says: «Ca- 
diz still hglds out, and there is‘not/much probability 
of its surrendering. It is reported that 4 battle has 
been gained by the constitutionalists over the 
French in Catalonia. General Lallemand is said to « 
be in the neighborhood of Valencia, with a good 
force. In this neighborhood, Terriffa, Algesiras 
and St. Roque, are in the possession of the constitu- 
tionalists, so that the cause of the Spaniards is not 
desperate.” 

apFlour at Gibraltar is but $10 per bbl. though 
the French cannot prevent its entrance into Cadiz, 
whither great quantities had been sent. There is 
no scarcity of provisions in that city. Flour only $12, 
ork 17. 

- The cortes were in orderly discussion of the af- 
fairs of the nation, and directing the defences of 
Cadiz. The people seem united—the theatres and 
other places of public amusement were open as usual, 
The city was blockaded by two ships of the line, 
three frigates, two sloops of war, one schooner, and 
one gun boat, anchored off the harbor. An Eng- 
lish brig, laden with provisions, which attempted 
to go in, after being ordered off, was boarded from 
the squadron, most of her cargo thrown overboard, 
and the residue destroyed with salt water. {John 
Bull will surely. make Mounsieur pay for this.} 


We have cheerful accounts from Vigo and its 
neighborhood. The people are united and well 
supplied. Quiroga has written a letter to sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, declaring that be will never give up 
as long as there is an armed Frenchman in Spain; 
that the whole of his troops would sooner feed the 
rest of their lives on roots and water, than eat of 
the banquet of the French off golden plates. 


Two or three Spanisb privateers have been cap. 
tured by the French, whose commerce in the Me- 


diterranean is nearly destroyed by the multitude of 
them afloat. 


Castanos, Palafox and Saarfield are said to have 
withdrawn themselves from the constitutionalists, 
Quiroga has been tampered with, but he remained 
firm. It.is reported that Ballasteros has retaken Se- 
ville. Mina is pursuing his old game, flying and ad- 
vancing at will, and employing five times the num. 
All the strong fortresses of 


merous arrivals from England, France and Spain—| Spain still hold out, and itis very remarkable that 
and some of the vessele have had very short passages: | the French have not yet taken one place that the Spa- 
atill, we do not observe that any great or decisive | niards attempted to defend. Many smail battles, or ra- 
event has happened. Things remain pretty much as ther skirmishes, are mentioned in the French bulle- 
they were in Spain. We cannot do more now than very | tins—but somehow, the Spaniards destroyed on one 





briefly notice some of the apparently most important | day, are fighting again on the next. it is stated 


‘mutters. 


that the Spanish troops at Barcelona amount to 
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15,000 men, that they can be increased.10,000 more 
if necessary—arms and provisions being abundant. 

Nothing is permitted tc be known as to the milita- 
ry preparations at Cadiz, but it seems the greatest 
efforts were making on the isle of Leon and at Ca- 
diz proper. It is stated that the Spaniards having 
more troops than they want, have actually disband- 
ed two battalions of the national militia. 

Cadiz, July 10. Yesterday were published the 
following articles: 

1. From this date, those guilty of treason, sedition 
or tumult, or any thing intended to disturb the inte- 
rior or exterior situation of the place, of .whatever 
elass they may be, shall be tried and punished ac- 
cording to military law. 

2. All individuals in the neighborhood, or passing 
through this place, who shall try to disturb the pub- 
Jic tranquility, by words, discourses or expressions, 
shall be tried and punished in the same manner.: 

$..It isin like manner forbidden to write any thing 
concerning the operations or means of defence 
which are to be undertaken by our troops, either | 
within or without the: place. 

Great Britain and freland. The Jast named is 
still greatly disturbed. Many little battles take 
place between the country people and the soldiers 
or the police—and there is much barbarity on both 
sides. Numbers are killed. 

The value of British earthenware, including por- 
celain, &c. of every description, exported from 
Great Britain in the year 1821, was 423,599/, 12s, 7d. 
and, in 1822, 459,752/. 17s. 1ld., the value of fo- 
reign earthenware imported into Great Britain, in 
the year 1821, was 4,992/, 18s. 4d. and, in 1822, 
6,695. Os. 7d. 

Ship building has much declined in the British 
dominions for several years past. 


Tons. 
In 1818 the tonnage built was 104,566 
1819 112,178 
* 1820 84,584 
1821 74,847 
1822 62,534 


Hence, the bill for equalizing the duties on goods 
imported in British or foreign ships, is opposed. 
«* Let us alone!” 

Great Britain is cut by a thousand leagues of canal 
navigation, and traversed in every direction by 
about forty-six thousand leagues of read. 

In the British house of lords, on the 4th of July, 
the marquis of Lensdowne presented a petition, 
signed by two hundred ministers of different reli- 
gious denominations, including some of the church 
of England, against prosecuting publications hostile 
to religion, as calculated to injure, rather than to 
protect the interests of that religion. 

The banking-house of Smith, Payne and Smith, 
of London, bas paid into the hands of the Spanish 
committee the sum of five thousand pounds, as the 
subscription of an anonymous individual. 

France. It now appears, indubitably, that Mina, 
at the head of 4 or 5000 men, was several days in 
France, early in June. That he was liberally sup- 
plied by the people, and generously paid for all that 
he received. He appeared quite at his ease, though 
so often defeated and killed! 

Two hundred vessels were lying at Marseilles 
dismantled, on account of the number and activity 
of the Spanish privateers—17 of which are eut 
from Mahon alone. 

So completely is the French press under the 
control of the government, that it was not allowed 
to publish the circular of the Spanish minister of 


| threatened by the Turks. 





foreign affairs, 
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M. Lafitte, the celebrated Parisian banker, in- 
tending to retire from public commercial affairs, 
has assigned to each of his clerks, in the bank, an 
annuity in the public funds equal to the amount of 
his salary. 

The Americans, at Paris, celebrated the 4th of 
July, by a public festival, at which Mr. Sheldon, 
charge des affaires of the United States, and the 
marquis La Fayette, were guests. Mr. Cox Barnet 
presided. The committee of arrangement were 
Messrs. Marigny, of New Orleans, Jotham Post, of 
New York, and Charles Barnet, of Washington. 

Among others, the following toasts were drank: 

By Gen. La Fayette. American liberty, founded 
on the rights of men and nations; may this doctrine 


open all eyes, fortify every arm, and may the cause 


of Europe triumph over the late convulsions of des- 
potism and privilege. 

By Mr. Geo. W, La Fayette. The prosperity of 
the United States; may it be an encouragement to 
other nations, and a proof that public happiness is 
the necessary consequence of liberty. 


Portugal. The liberty of the press abolished— 
and the whole country “‘reposes in the arms of a legi- 
tzmate sovereign.” 

A very severe decree has been issued against the 
Freemasons—but the latest accounts say that the 
greatest part of Pertugal, and of the army, has again 
declured in favor of the constitution. This is good 
news, and it appears very probable. 


Prussia, The king remains in a state of melan- 
choly—and he is otherwise in bad health. The 
army is reduced at the rate of 20 men per company, 
on account of the wants of the treasury. 


Turkey and Greece. Constantinople was quiet, 
at the date of the last advices—but a reported 
change in the Russian ministry had caused the most 
painful sensations. 

The Turks, at Zeitown, finding that they could 
not hold the place, massacred all the Greeks, men, 
women and children, set fire to the town and retir- 
ed! 

The Greeks were waiting impatiently for the 
appearance of the Turkish fleet—that they may 
avenge on the water the barbarisms on the land. 

Lepanto has been captured by the Greeks, and 
the large and valuable island of Negropont has sur- 
rendered to them. It contaiis some of the most 
important fortresses of Greece. 

The elections are over, and the new congress 
has gone into operation with all the calmness of the 
most regular government. All looks well. Funds 
do not appear to be wanting, and the fleet, especi- 
ally, is in a fine condition, through the patriotism of 
some rich Greeks, the chief of whom is Condu- 
riote, of Hydra. 

The Greek troops are numerous and well paid— 
they have a corps of 40,000 men. Samos is yet 
The Greeks have pre- 
pared their fire-ships, and many seem ready to con- 
duct them into the midst of the Turks, even at the 
moral certainty of losing their own lives! 

About the lst June the Turks landed 5,000 men 
to regain possession of Negropont—they were im- 
mediately attacked and all killed or taken prison- 
ers by the Greeks! This isa very important vic- 
tory. 

The Greek fleet consists of 135 sail, all at sea, 
of various descriptions—15 of which are fre-ships. 
The united barbarian fleet, Turkish, Algerine, Tu 
nissian and Egyptian, is also at sea, and amounts to 
150 or 160 sail; and the Greeks were anxious to 
meet with it. 
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' Colombia. Letters from Laguira, announce the 
safe arrival of the Dutch ship Goode Hape, of 1200 
tons, and 34 guns, (24 long 24 pounders and 10 car- 
ronades), and laden with military clothing, stores, 
arms and munitions of all kinds, for the Colombian 
government, the whole valued at upwards of one 
million of dollars. This arrival is not only a fortu- 
nate circumstance for the Colombians, but is a sub- 
ject of congratulation in several ports of the United 
States, upwards of $400,000 being insured upon 
the cargo in this country. 

Mexico. Accounts from New Spain are to the 
12 July. By an article, dated at Jalapa, on that day, 
we find that, on the 18th of June, the convention had 
closed which had been held in that city by Guada- 
loupe Victoria, representative of the Mexican go. 
vernment, and Don Juan Ramos Oses and D. San- 
tiago Irisari, commissioners on the part of Spain, 
for the purpose of forming a treaty, beneficial to 
the interests of the two nations, The convention 
continued during five separate sessions, and the pro- 
ceedings are given at length. From the intimate 
‘connection that exists between the two nations, in 
laws, language and religion, and to terminate all 
the dissentions, which had been too frequent of 
late, it appears that a treaty of union and fraternity 
has been arranged to promote their mutual pros- 
perity, and that this treaty is founded on the basis 
of a reciprocal acknowledgment of the constitu- 
tional king of Spain and of the sovereignty of the 
Mexican nation. | 

Hayti, An uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures has been established in this republic, and one 
mede is to be used in selling the product of the is- 
land, It is stated that the growing crop of coffee 
promises to be very large—double that of last year. 








Postscript to Phocion. 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 

In the letter published in the National Intelligen- 
cer of the 7th, 8th and 9th instant, it is stated to 
be the impression of the writer, that, of the three 
plans for giving effect to the votes of the electors, 
the third, which declares Aim to be president who 
has the greatest number of votes, no matter what 
that number may be, is the mosteligible. The im- 
pression remains unchanged: but the subject, in 
relation to this point, deserves more consideration 
than Phocion had leisure to bestow upon it. His 
attention was chiefly directed to the principles of 
the proposed amendment. The modifications of 
which they were susceptible were suggested only 
for further and future consideration, 

In speaking of the election of vice president, Pho. 
cion meant to confine himself exclusively to the 
position, that the mode originally prescribed by the 
constitution is preferable to that prescribed by the 
12th amendment. Under the first, we were sure 
that of two of the most distinguished men in the na- 
tion, one would be at the head of the executive, the 
other at the head of the legislature. We weresure 
on another point. We never could, except under 
very extraordinary circumstances, have 4 vice presi- 
dent acting as president who had not been pro-. 
nounced, by a portion of his fellow-citizens, worthy 
of the highest station. Hereafter, all that we can be 
sure of is, that we can be sure of nothing? What 
is the state of things at this moment? A president 
and vice president are tobe chosen on the first Wed. 
nesday in December, 1824. For the last two years 
the papers have been filled with discussions concern. 
ing the merits and pretensions of those who are 
thought, in the various circles of society, to be most 





worthy to fill the presidential office. Of a vice presi- 
dent what has been said? Nothing. We neither 
know his name, nor even from what quarter of the 
union he is tocome. All that can be said, with any 
degree of confidence, is, that. when a president is 
selected from one quarter of the union, the vice 
president will be taken from one of the three other 
quarters. In fact, the election of the vice presi- 
dent is to be, and, if the present system, as practi- 
cally sustained, continues, must be, a matter of po- 
litical arrangement only.. In this arrangement, the 
agency of the people will be merely nominal. The 
system, therefore, is radically vicious. 

It may not be amiss to remark, that there is rot 
one word or sentence in Phocion, that was intended 
to allude, in the slightest degree, to any one of the 
distinguished citizens, who have ben presented to 
the public as candidates for the presidency; nor is 
there a word or sentence intended for the eigh- _ 
teenth congress. The aim of Phocion, he must 
say, was somewhat higher. He thought not of in- 
dividuals, but of the American people; not of the 
characters and transitory passions and interests of 
the present day, but of the best mode of securing, 
forever, the tranquility, the happiness, the union 
of this great nation, from the awful danger with 
which they are threatened. PHOCION, 

Virginia, August 18, 1823, 


Republic of Colombia. 


Faancisco bE Pauta SantanneEr, general of di- 
vision of the armies of Colombia, of the liberators. 
of Venezuela and Cundinamarca, ornamented with 
the cross of Boyaca, vice president of the republic, 
entrusted with the power of the executive, &c, &c. 

The executive power, being, by the law of the 
7th inst. authorized to promote the emigration of 
foreigners into this republic, and to be able to di- 
vide among them two or three milions of fanegadas 
of land, under the regulations which are therein 
prescribed, 

I have thought proper to decree the following: — 

Article 1. Any foreigner, whatever, who may 
claim land in Colombia in virtue of the aforesaid 
law, shall present himself to the governor or inten- 
dant of the province in which he may claim the 
land, stating the nation to which he belonged, the 
number of persons in his family, his profession or 
business, and what he intends to follow in future. 

Art. 2, The governor or intendant will show to 
him where there is uncultivated land, that he may 
select, wherever he pleases, his grant,'which being 
made known, the land will be ordered to be mea-. 
sured by a surveyor, who will be appointed by the 
governor or intendant. As soonas possible a topo, 
graphical plan of the lands will be drawn, 

Art. 3. This being performed, and, according to 
the quality of the land, the foreigner will disclose 
his intentions; expressing the number of fanegadas 
which he wants, and within what period of time 
he intends to commence cultivating them. The 
governor or intendant will transmit to the execu- 
tive’ power of the republic all the documents in- 
forming it of the opinion concerning the same; 
from which the government will grant or deny the 
lands, under the conditions which it may think pro- 
per; and, in this case, the exeeutive will send the 
order to the governor or intendant, to give posses. 
sion of the grant to him who has been favored. 

Art, 4. The expenses which may be incurred, 
both with regard to the surveyor and other per- 
sons employed in the survey of the land, together 
with the expenses of registering all the circumstan- 
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ces, will be paid from the value of the land, if sold, 
and by the foreigner who has been favored, if be. 
stowed. In no instance, whatever, the governor, 
judges or other officers, are topay any expense.— 
All the writings, containing the transactions, are to 
be sent. to the government. 

Art. 5. The government, being convinced of the 
utility which must resultto the republic from the 
establishment of foreigners, will grant tothem pri- 
vileges conformable to the constitution and laws of 
Colombia, according to the profession or business 
with which they intend to occupy themselves. 

Art. 6. The governors and intendants will endea- 
vor to settle the strangers who may come to Colom- 
bia, in the lands most useful, near to harbors, or 
navigable rivers, building the towns in places ele- 
vated and healthy; they will also form plans under 
which will be established the towns that they may 
designate. 

Art. 7. They are most particularly entrusted 
with the charge of protecting the new colonists, 


- administering to them immediate justice in any oc. 


currence which may take place, and giving them 
all the aid possible, whilst they are preparing tieir 
settlement. 

' Art, 8. The secretary of state and of department 
of interior affairs, is entrusted with the execution 
of this decree. i 

Given in the palace of the government of Bo- 
gota, on the 18th of June, 1823—13th of 
the independence. 

FRANCISCO DE PAULA SANTANDER. 
By his excellency the vice-president 
of the republic: . 
Jose Manvet Restrepo, 
' Secr’y of state and the department of interior affairs. 
«It is a copy, RESTREPO. 
It isa copy, by the indisposition of the secretary, 
Jost Benito Fernanno, Second officer. 
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Fugitives from Justice. 
THE CASE OF EDWARD SHORT, | 
From a Philadelphia paper of the 22d Aug. 1823, 

This case was fully argued inthe supreme court. 
room, before chief justice Tilghman, on the 11th 
and 14th inst. Messrs. C. J. Ingersoll and C. S. 
Coxe for the prosecution, and Messrs. P. 4. Browne 
and Keatting for the defendant. On the 21st inst. 
was delivered the following 

OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE TILGHMAN,. 


The commonwealth, (at the instance of Edward Short), 





VS. 
i ci n n 

Isaac Deacon, keeper of yd eaelphi - the city and county hae 

It appears by the return to the habeas corpus, in 
this case, that Edward Short is detained, by virtue 
of a warrant of commitment issued by Joshua Ray- 
bold, a justice of the peace, founded on the oath of 
John Wallace, by which Short is charged with the 
murder of James Trimble, in the county of Tyrone, 
in Ireland, and afterwards flying from justice, The 
murder is alleged to have been committed on or 
about the 26th of July, 1821. Jobn Wallace and 
other witnesses have been examined before me and 
the cause has been well argued by counsel, both 
for and against the prosecution. Two questions 
are to be considered: Ist—Whether the evidence 
ig such, as would warrant 8 commitment for trial 
for murder, if the offence had been committed in 
Pennsylvania: 2d—Supposing the evidence suffi- 
cient, whether the warrant of commitment was le- 
gal? 


ee 


was an afiray at the town of Clogher, in the count 
of Tyrone, in Ireland, in which James Trimble re- 
ceived one or more violent blows on the head, by 
which his skull was fractured, and in consequence 
of which he died in a short fime. An inquest was 
held on his body, but no copy of it having been pro- 
duced, we are ignorant of the finding of the jury. 
A reward was offered, by private persons, for the 
apprehension of Short, who fled and could not be 
taken. Since his arrival in this country, he has 
confessed, that he was in the affray, but denied 
that he was guilty of murder. Now, supposing that 
a homicide of some kind was committed, we are 
quite ignorant of its nature. And I think it might 
have been expected that a copy of the coroner’s 
inquest should have been produced. 1 certainly 
should have called for it, had the offence been com- 
pmitted in Pennsylvania. On the whole, then, I 
should have inclined against the commitment for 
murder, had the case rested solely on the evidence. 
But a much more important question remains.— 
Ought the prisoner to bave been committed, even 
if the evidence had been sufficient. He was ar- 
restec at the request of a private person, without 
the interference either of the British government, 
or that of the United States. It is a question in 
which the peace of many persons is deeply con. 
cerned—persons who have fled from Europe and 
sought an asylum inj this country, where they 
thought themselves sure of protection. 

The counsel for the prosecution have rested 
their case upor the law of nations; by which, as 
they contend, the government, within whose terri- 
tory any offence has been committed, has an adso- 
lute and perfect right to demand the person of the 
criminal to be delivered up, by the government in 
whose dominions he shall be found. in support of 
this proposition, they rely on the opinions of re- 
spectable authors, the practice of nations, and ju- 
dicial decisions. It is proper, therefore, that each of 
these grounds should be examined. 

Grotius is of opinion that,when a criminal has fled 
from justice, the government to which he flies, is 
bound either to punish him according to his crime 
or force him to leave the country, or deliver him 
up. Thishe lays down in broad terms, without dis- 
tinction as to the magnitude ofthe crime Yet, he 
confesses that, for some ages past, the right of de- 
manding fugitive delinquents, has not been insisted 
on, in most parts of Europe, “except in crimes 
against the state, or those of a tery heinous nature. 
As for lesser faults, they are connived at, on both 
sides, unless itis otherwise agreed on by some par- 
ticular treaty”—(Grot. book 2 ch, 20. sect. 3, 4, 
5,6.) Burlemaqui follows the opinion of Grotius, 
verbatim. He adds, however, that Puffendorff is of 
different sentiments, “who pretends that, if we are 
obliged to deliverup a criminal who takes shelter 
among us, itis rather in virtue of some treaty, than 
in consequence of a common and indispensable 
obligation” —(2, Burl. part 4. sect. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28.) The opinion of Grotius, is adopted also by Hei- 
nucius, in his prelut in Grot. Vattel seems to have 
directed his attention, principally, to the case of so- 
vereigns, whose subjects have committed crimes 
within the dominions of others. And he is of opi- 
nion, that the offenders should either be punished 
at home or delivered up. He does say, however, 
in general, “that the practice of delivering up is 
pretty generally observed, with respect to great 
crimes, which are equally contrary to the laws 
and safety of all nations;” and that ‘‘assassine, incen- 





' J am by no means satisfied with the evidence.— 
tt prevee that, ehout the 26th of July, 1821, there 
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diaries and robbers, are seized every where, at the 
|desire of the sovereigns in whose territories the 
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crime was committed, and delivered up to jus- 
tice.”* These are the opinions in support of the 
absolute and positive duty to deliver up the offen- 
der, upon the demand of the sovereign in wiiose 
territory the crime was committed. But we shall 
find, that it is a point on which all authors have not 
‘agreed, There are great names on both sides,— 
We have seen that Puffendorff, as quoted by Bur. 
lemaqui, founds the right of demanding a delivery 
of the offender, on treaty. Martens is of opinion, 
that a sovereign may punish foreigners, whether 
they commit a crime in his dominions, or fly to 
them, having committed a crime in the dominions 
of another; “dué, in neither case, is ‘he perfect/y obliged 
to send them for punishment to their own country, nor 
to the place where the crime was committed, not even 
supposing them to have been condemned before their 
escape.” He adds, however, “that the general 
good seems to require that those, who attack imme- 
diately the safety of the state, should not go unpunish- 
ed; and, accordingly, in case of requisition, no so- 
vereign refuses directly, to take cognizance of such 
a crime—( Martens’ book, 2, ch. 3, sect, 22, |p. 107, 
Philadelphia Ed.) Lord Coke, in his 3 Inst. (p. 
180:) is strong and positive against delivering up. 
‘It is holden, (says he), and so it hath been resolved, 
that divided kingdoms, under several kings, in 
league one with another, are sanctuaries for ser- 
vants or subjects, fying for safety from one king- 
dom to another; and, upon demand made by them, 
are not, by the laws and liberties of kingdoms, to 
be delivered; and this, (same hold), is grounded 
upon the law in deuteronomy, non trodes servur do- 
mino suo, gui ad to configuerit.” Coke cites no Case 
in which the point had been adjudged; but he men- 
tions three memorable instances, which shew the 
opinions and practice of the sovereigns of that 
day. Queen Elizabeth, in thirty-fourth year of her 
reign, demanded of the French king, (the great 
Henry 4th), Morgan, and others of her subjects, who 
had committed treason against her. The answer of 
the king was—“that, if these persons had machinat- 
ed any thing against the queen in France, he could 
lawfully proceed against them; but, if the offence 
was committed in England, he had no right to take 
cognizance of it. That all kingdoms were free to 
fugitives, and it was the duty of kings to defend 
every one the liberties of his own kingdom, and 
that Elizabeth herself, had, not long before, receiv- 
ed into her kingdom, Montgomery, the prince of 
Conde, and other Frenchmen,’&c. &c,. and so, says 
lord Coke, the matter rested. The second instance 
was the demand made by Henry &th of England, 
of the king of France, to deliver up to him the car- | 
dinal Pool, deing his subject ahd attainted of treason. 
This demand was not complied witb, though it must 
have been well considered, since Henry had a 
treatise written in support of hisclaim. The third 
was the case of the earl of Suffulk, attamnted of high 
treason by parliament, and demanded by Henry 


ou 





7th, of England, of Ferdinand, king of Spain. Fer | 
dinand retused to deliver him, but was afterwards | 
induced to do so, in consequence of the promise 


pare 


7th, for the throne of England, and having fled te 
Scotland, was protected by the king of that coun- 
try, against Henry VII, who demanded him. In op- 
position to the opinion of lord Coke, has been cit- 
ed a treatise by Mr. Wynne, entitled, “#unomus,”” 







(dialogue 3. sect. 67, page 317.) In this treatise 
the author makes very free with the judgeé’s opinion 
—he remarks that Coke says, “itis hold&h,” &c. so 


it hath been resolved, but neither tells ug when or 
where it was resolved, and that his examples from 
history are far from proving the point. Although 
lord Coke was as great a common lawyef as oe 
land ever produced, yet certainly he was not equal- 
ly profound in bis knowledge of equity of the law 
of nations. Perhaps, indeed, his attachment tothe 
common law, gave him a prejudice against all 
others. Yet, when he says, a matter has bean resolv- 
ed, { should think he might be relied on: for he 
certainly was not apt to speak without Book. It 
may be remarked, by the by, that Mr. Wyfihe does 
not seem to have been in all respects mastéf of the 
law of nations, For, in his argument agatnat lord 
Coke’s opinion, we find the following p “it 
a criminal flies from his own to another state, for 
refuge, his own cannot seize him there by evidence. 
The case, in this respect, is much the same, though 
stronger than that of pursuing an enemy's ship, 
under the protection of a neutral port. Jk both 
cases you are first to apply to the justice of the toun- 
try; if that is refused, you may resort to war, at your 
option. This would be reckoned strange doctrine 
atthe presentday. The marquis of Beccaria gives 
no direct opinion as to the right of a sovereign to 
demand the delivery of a fugitive; but, from the 
whole scope and spirit of his thoughts, it is piaiply 
to be seen that he was against it, (Beccaria ch. 35, 
p. 134). Ward, in his treatise on the law of na- 
tions, seems to rest the matter on treaties or conven- 
tions. 

I will now take notice of wiat may be called ob- 
jected cases, and they are but few—col. Lundy’s 
case, in the Ist year of William and Mary, is in 2d 
Vert. 314, colonel Lundy committed a capital of- 
fence in Ireland and fied to Scotland, where he was 
arrested and sent to England. The judges were 
consulted, and all agreed that he might be sent to 
freland for trial, The king vs. Kimberby is report- 
ed in 2 Str. 848; 1 Barrard, (K.B.) 225, and Fitzg. 
111: Kimberby committed a capital felony in Ireland, 
and having fled to England, was arrested on a war- 
rant of a justice of the peace, and, on a habeas cor- 
pus, the court of King’s bench refused to bail him. 
He was sent to freland by virtue of a warrant from 
the secratary of state. In the case of the East India 
company against Campbel, (1, Vez: 246), it was 
said, by the court of exchequer, that one may be 
sent from England to Calcutta to be tried for an of- 
fence committed there. The prineiple of these 
three cases is plain and undeniable. The territories 
where the crimes was committed, and to which the 


| criminal fled, were parts of the same empire, and 


under one common sovereign. The king of Eng- 
land could have no privilege against the king of Ire- 


of Henry not to put the earl of Suffolk to death. |4and; being one and the same person, Calcutta is 


This promise was basely violated by Henry, who, | part of the British empire. 


‘Che common good of 


affecting to consider it as only persona’, command- | the whole forbids an asylum, in one part, for crimes 
ed his son, Henry 8th, to execute the earl aftershis| committed in another. So, prior to the American 
decease, who as basely carried this command into! revolution, a criminal who fled from one colony 


éffect, in the Sth year of his reign. 


| found no protection in another. 


He was arrestec! 


These are the cases mentioned by lord Coke, to | whereever fuund and sent for trial, to the place 
which he might have added that of Perkin War- | where the offence was committed. On this princi- 
back, an imposter, who contended, with Henry the} ple, the court of cassation, in Paris, decided O’Donn’s 








*Vatt. book 2. cb. 6, sect. 71 to 77. 


~—-~-ee- | case in the year 1005, (2. Hall’s Law Jour. 112). 
'O'’Donn was convicted of robbery, in Genoa, and 
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sentenced to nine years labor in irons, while Genoa 
was an independent government. He fled to France, 
enlisted in the army, and then did meritorious ser- 
vice. Afterwards, Genoa became united to the 
French empire, and it was made a question whether 
O’Donn was entitled to protection in France. It 
was held that he was not—that the right of any law 
was founded, not on the privilege of the fugitive, 
but of the sovereigns tu whom he fled, and there- 
fore ceased on the union of Genoa with France. 
But there afte two other judicial casesin England, 
in which it is supposed, that the right of demand- 
ing a fugitive from a foreign country is recognized 
as the law of nations. The case of the King, vs. 
Hutchinson is very shortly reported in 3. Kelb. 785, 
(29th year of Charlesthe 2d.) The following is the 
whole of the report: “Ona habeas corpus, it ap- 
peared, that the defendant was committed to New. 
Gate, on suspicion of murder in Portugal, which, 
by Mr. Attorney, being in fact, out of the king’s do 
minions, is not triable by commission, upon 35. Hen. 
8 ch. 3. sect. 1. but by a constable and marshal; and 
the court refused to bail him.” Now there is nothing 
here like an intent to send the man to Portugal. 
But sergeant Corbit, speaking of this case in the 
King vs. Kimberby, (cited before) said, that Hutch. 
inson was sent to Portugal for trial. What was his 
authority for this assertion we know not; so that the 
matter is atleast doubtful. But the authority most 
relied on, is the dictum of justice Heath, in Meer vs, 
Kay, 4. Taunton 34, 43, on which Chitty forms his 
opinion in his treatise on criminal law, (1. Chitty, 
16). The court of common pleas gave no opinion 
on the point in question, in Meer. v. Kay, but Heath 
J. said, “it has generally been understood that, by 
the comity of nations, the country in which a crimi- 
nal has been found, has aided the police of the coun 
try against whom the crime was committed, in bring- 
ing. the criminal to punishment. In lord Lough- 
borough’s time, the crew of a Dutch ship, mastered 
the vessel and brought her into Deal; and it was a 
question, whether we could seize them and send 
them to Holland; and it was held that we might; 
and the same has been the law of all civilized na. 
tions.” . 
Having now gone through all the European opi. 
nions and authorities, { will make a few observa. 
tions on them, before I consider, what is far more 
important, the opinions and authorities in our own 
untry. 
“rrhat no crime should go unpunished, and that 
the government which protects a fugitive from jus- 
tice, becomes the abettor, and in some measure the 
partner of his crime, is a beautiful theory, but at- 
tended, in practice, with every difficulty. If all na- 
tions had the same idea of crimes and of punishments, 
and if all were equally upright and impartial in the 
administration of justice, there could be no cause 
of complaint, if the accused was always sent for trial 
to the place of his offence—indeed, that would be 
the most proper place, because, in general, there 
the evidence is to be sought. But it is not so. 
What some consider asa slight offence, is by others 
deemed worthy of death. In some, an impartial 
trial may be expected—in others, trial is but a cruel 
mockery. For these and other reasons, the theory 
of Grotius has not been adhered to in practice. He 
says himself, that, for ages, it has not been the cus- 
tom to demand the delivery of a fugitive, except in 
case of crimes against the state and other heinous of- 
fences—and all who have adopted tis opinion, men- 
tion crimes against the state, as peculiarly those in 
which an offender should find no protection. Now, 
it must be confessed, that, in a mild, paternal go- 
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vernment, treason is the greatest of crimes. But 
when government becomes oppressive, the best ci- 
tizen, with the best intentions, may be implicated 
in treason; and, therefore, it is that the very crime 
which Grotius denounces as that which should be 
cut off from all asylum, is precisely the one to 
which, at the present day, an asylum is always 
granted by liberal and enlightened nations There 
are at this moment, both in England and America, 
fugitives from France, Spain, Portugal, Savoy and 
Naples, all guilty of treason by the laws of their re- 
spective countries; yet all living in undisturbed 
quiet; all trusting, with undoubting confidence, to 
the protection of the government to which they 
have fled., To say nothing of ourselves, would 
England give one of these people up? Or rather, 
would it not be deemed almost an insult to demand 
a delivery? The most heinous crime, next to trea- 
son, is murder. Yet, there the degrees of guilt are 
so widely different, that the nature of each case 
should be well considered before a fugitive is given 
up. Murder, in a duel, is undoubtedly a great crime; 
but is it such, in the genera] estimation of nations, 
as would preclude the guilty fugitive from protec. 
tion. The same remark is applicable to a murder 
in a tumult, where political and party dissensions 
run high. Such unfortunate cases partake much of 
the nature of civil war, and cannot be compared to 
murder of an individual for the base purpose of 
robbery. In short, a crime can scarcely be con- 
ceived in which the degrees of guilt are not so va- 
rious that the sovereign, on whom a demand is 
made, ought to exercise his own judgment, and de- 
termine, according to the circumstances of the case, 
whether or not the fugitive should be surrendered. 
He has a right to consider also, whether the of. 
fence be such as falls within Grotius’ rule of heinoua, 
This is a matter on which there may be great dif- 
ference of opinion. Nations, not much engagedin - 
commerce, may not think forgery an offence desery- 
ing death. Notsothe English. lt is what they never 
pardon. They pursue it with unrelenting severity. 
In their treaty with the United States, murder and 
forgery were the only crimes in which a delivery 
of fugitives was stipulated. In their treaty with 
France, (at Amiens), fraudulent bankruptcy was 
added tomurderandforgery. Now, though England 
may be excusable for proscribing an offence which 
touches her vital interests, can it be said that ano- 
ther government, differently circumstanced, and 
wishing to act fairly and conscientiously towards 
all mankind, might not refuse to give up a forger or 
fraudulent bankrupt, to certain death? The more 
deeply the subject is considered, the more sensibly 
shall we feel its difficulties; so that, upon the whole, 
the safest principle seems to be, that no state hasan 
absolute and perfect right to demand of another the 
delivery of a fugitive criminal, though it has what 
is called an imperfect right; that is, a right to ask it 
asa matter of courtesy, good will, and mutual con. 
venience. But a refusa! to grant such request, is no 
just cause of war. No nation has aright toask the 
delivery of a fugitive for the purpose of wreaking 
its vengeance upon him. All that can be said is, 
that, unless he be given up, others may be encou- 
raged to transgress, by a hope of escaping punish- 
ment by flight, and then an injury may be sustain. 
ed. And, indeed, in case of neighboring nations, the 
argument is so streng, as to be almost irresistable, 
except in cases attended with particular circum. 
stances. It will, probably, be found, therefore, that, 
between neighbors, this matter has generally been 
put on some convenient footing, either by conven- 





tion or long usage. But the more remote two na- 
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tions are from each other, and the more difficult the 
passage from one to the other, the less forcible will 
be the reasons for the demand and the more doubt- 
ful the duty of delivering. It is manifest that, be- 
tween nations separated by the Atlantic ocean, the 
inconveniences, arising from an asylum to fugitives, 
will be much less than between those who inhabit 
the same continent. 

It will not be matter of wonder, therefore, if, be- 
tween the European and transatlantic nations, a 
different practice on this delicate subject should 
prevail, from that which may be found necessary 
among the European nations themselves. Let us 
see, then, what has been the practice so far as con- 
cerns the United States of America, We are now 
in the 48th year of our independence, and yet it is 
not known that, in any one instance, a fugitive from 
Europe has been surrendered, except Jonathan 
Robbins, whose case turned upon our treaty with 
Great Britain. And it is worthy of remark, that, in 

celebrated speech of chief justice Marshall, on 
the floor of the house of representatives, in defence 
of the conduct of president Adams, at whose re- 
quest Robbins was delivered up by judge Bee to 
the British government, there is not a suggestion, 
or intimation, that the president possessed any 
power independently of the treaty. Indeed, I know 
but of two instances where a demand, except under 
the treaty, has been made, and, in both, the delivery 
was refused; one was the case of the Chevalier de 
Longchamps, a subject of the king of France, who, 
in the year 1784, was demanded of the executive 
council of the state of Pennsylvania, by the French 
minister, to be sent to France, and there tried and 
punished for an insult offered, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to Mr. De Marbois, secretary of legation 
to the French embassy, and consul-general of 
France. The council consulted the judges of the 
supreme court, and, by their advice, refused to de- 
liver de Longchamps, who was punished, however, 
on an indictment in Philadelphia for breach of the 
law of nations—(1.Dall. 11). This was before 
the existence of the present federal constitution, 
But the other case, which Iam about to mention, 
was since the adoption of this constitution. In the 
year 1793, Mr Genet, minister of the French Re- 
public, requested of Mr. Jefferson, secretary of state, 
a warrant for the arrest of several persons, citizens 
of France, who had escaped from the French ship 
of war Jupiter, after committing crimes against the 
republic. The answer of Mr, Jefferson, ia the fol- 
lowing words, will be found, in the Ist vol. of Ame. 
rican state papers, p. 175. ‘The laws of this coun. 
try take no notice of ¢rimes committed out of 
their jurisdiction. The most atrocious offender, 
coming within their pale, is received by them as 
an innocent man, and they have authorized no one 
to seize or deliver him. The evil of protecting 
malefactors of every dye, is sensibly felt here as 
in other countries; but, until a reformation of the 
criminal codes of most nations, to deliver fugitives 
from them, would be te become their accomplices, 
The former is viewed, therefore, as the lesser evil, 
When the consular convention with France was un- 
der consideration, this subject was attended to; but 
we could agree to go no further than is done in the 
9th article of that instrumen!, where we agree mu- 
tually to deliver up captains, officers, mariners, sai- 
lors, and all other persons, being part of the crews 
of vessels, &c. Unless, therefore, the persons, be. 
fore named, be part of the crew of some vessel of 
the French nation, no person in this country is au- 
thorized to deliver them up, but, on the contrary, 
they are under the protection of the laws.” 


\ 


In the conclusion of Mr. Jefferson’s letter, he 
says, “I have not yet laid this matter before the 
president, who is absent from the seat of govern- 
ment; but, to save delay, which might be injurious, 
Il have taken the liberty, as the case is plain, to give 
you this provisionary answer. I shall immediately 
communicate it to the president, and if he shall di- 
rect any thing in addition, or alteration, it shall be 
the subject of another letter, In the mean time I 
may venture to let this be considered as a ground 
for your proceeding.” When this answer was given, 
general Washington was president of the United 
States, and general Hamilton secretary of the trea- 
sury. It was at the time of a memorable crisis, 
when our government took its stand upon neutral 
ground, and it was necessary to reflect maturely on 
our duties towards foreign nations. And I believe 
that no government ever considered that important 
subject with more candor, or formed its resolu- 
tions with more integrity, good faith and sound 
judgment, than did ours on that occasion, 

It may be presumed, that no change has taken 
place in the sentiments of the executive, with res- 
pect to the delivering up of fugitives from Europe, 
because, in the instructions from Mr. Monroe, secre- 
tary of state, to our plenipotentiaries, charged with 
negociating a peace with Great Britain, which ter- 
minatec in the treaty of Ghent, is the following 
passage—*Offenders, even conspirators, cannot be 
pursued by one power into the territory of another, 
nor are they delivered up by the latter, except in com- 
pliance with treaties or by favor”? Mr Madison was 
president, at the date of these instructions—so that 
}we have the epinion of every president, since the 
formation of the government, except Mr. Adams, 
and it is not known or believed that he ever dis- 
sented. But it is necessary that I sheuld now ad- 
vert to a decision of the late chancellor of New 
York, much and deservedly relied on by the counsel 
for the prosecution. It is the case of Daniel Wash- 
bam, (4, Johns. ch. rep. 106), who was brought be- 
fore the chancellor, ona habeas corpus, and charged 
with a larceny of bank notes in Upper Canada. He 
was discharged for want of sufficient evidence, but 
the chancellor was of opinion that, if the evidence 
had been sufficient, the prisoner might have been 
committed,*to the end, that a reasonable time might 
be afforded for the government here, to deliver 
him up, or for the foreign government to make the 
requisite application to the proper authorities here 
for his surrender.” But, who are the proper au- 
thorities? Whether the executive of the state of 
New York, or of the United States, the chancellor 
thought it not necessary to discuss. I am sensible 
of the weight of an opinton delivered by chancellor 
Kent, for whose character, both as a private citizen 
and an eminent judge, I entertain the very highest 
respect. No doubt he wasstrongly impressed with 
the convenience of that comity between New York 
and Canada, which is the basis of the practice of the 
nations of Europe, and the very great inconvenience 
which would result from the want of it. Whether 
the state of New York has tacitly consented to a 
mutual delivering up of criminals by her officers 
and those of Canada, I know aot, nor is it my busi- 
ness to know whether she bas a right to enter into 
such an arrangement. But, if the principles laid 
down in Washbam’s case are to be applied to 
persons who fly from Europe and take shelter 
in the United States, I cannot assent to them. 
The American government has never recognized 
the principle of delivering up fugitives, except 
when bound by treaty. By our cemsular convention 





with France, we agreed to give up seamen who de- 
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serted from French vessels; and, by our treaty with 
Bogland, (Jay’s treaty), we agreed to give up per- 
sons charged with murder or forgery—Both these 
treaties have expired, and, in our subsequent trea- 
ties with England, the article respecting the deli- 
vering up has been omitted. Ido not consider the 
treaty with England as merely declaratory, and, of 
course, I cannot agree that, on the expiration of 
that treaty, we were open to a demand of all fugi- 
tives from the British dominions, whatever might be 
their crimes. On the contrary, I suppose that the 
treaty was intended to give, to each nation, a right 
that did not before exist, and that, on its expiration, 
that right ceased on both-sides. That such was the 
understanding of our government it is impossible to 
doubt, when it is considered that this treaty was 
made about a year after Mr. Jefferson’s letter to 
Mr. Genet. The American government has never 
demanded the delivery of any criminal, who has 
fled from the United States to a foreign country. 
We all remember the case of Bradford, the leader 
of the insurrection in this state, in 1795, wha fled to 
the Spanish territory and remained there in secu. 
rity. It is certain that this matter of delivering up 
is an affair of state, in which the judges and inferior 
magistrates cannot act, but as auxiliary to the exe. 
cutive power. The demand of the foreign court is 
addressed to none but the executive, and no other 
power than the executive has a right to comply 
with that demand. 

I grant that, wiien the executive has been in the 
habit of delivering up fugitives, or is obliged by 
treaty, the magistrates may issue warrants of arrest, 
of their own cause, (on proper evidence), in order 
the more effectually to accomplish the intent of the 
government, by preventing the escape of the crimi- 
nal. On this principle we arrest offenders, who 
have fled from one of the United States to another, 
éven before demand has been made by the execu- 
five of the state from which they fled. But what 
right is their to arrest, in cases where the govern- 
ment has declared that it will not deliver up? For 
what purpose is such an arrest? Canany judgment 
be given by which the executive can be compelled 
to surrender a fugitive? Most certainly not. If 
the presid :nt of the United States should cause a 
person tc ,e imprisoned, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing hi: up to a foreign. power, the judges might 
issue a habeas corpus and inquire into the legality 
of the proceeding. But they have no authority 
whatever to make such delivery themselves or to 
command the executive to make it. If those prin. 
ciples be just, it follows, that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, no magistrate in Pennsylvania 

ight to cause a person to be arrested, in order to 
an opportunity to the president of the United 
States todeliver him to a foreign government. But 
what ifthe executive should hereafter be of opinion, 
in the case of some enormous offender, that it had 
a right, and was bound in duty, to surrender him: 
and should make application to a magistrate for a 
warrant of arrest? That would bea case quite dif- 
ferent from the one before me, and I should think 
it imprudent, at the present moment, to give an opi- 
nion on it. Every nation has an undoubted right 
to surrender fugitives from other states. No man 
“has a right to say, 1 will force myself into vour ter- 
ritory and you shall protect me. In the case suppos. 
ed, the question would be whether, under the ex- 


ight to act for the nation, cr whether he must wait 
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ject. The epinion of the executive, hitherto, has 
been, that it has no power to act, ad should it 
ever depart from that opinion, it will be for the 
judges to decide on the case as it shall then stand. 
Neither do I give any opinions, whether the execu - 
tive of the state of Pennsylvania has power to cause 
a fugitive criminal to be arrested, for the purpose 
of delivering him up; but, confining myself to the 
case before me, in which the arrest was made at 
the request of a private person, L am of opinion that 
there is no law to support it, and, therefore, the 
prisoner is entitled to his discharge, 

——— 


CHRONICLE. 
THE BoaRD oF commissionERs for deciding on the 
cases of claims, arising under the Ist article of the 
treaty of Ghent, assembled and organized itself, at 
its rooms on the Capitol Hill, on Monday last. The 
board is composed, on the part of the United States, 
of Mr. Cheves, commissioner, and Mr, Seawell, arbi- 
trator; on the part of Great Britain, of 14r. Jatk- 
son, commissioner, and Mr. W’ T'avish, arbitrator. 

Mr, James Baker, the acting consul general of 
Great Britain, was chosen secretary tothe board, 
and Mr, Charles Man/!v, of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
was chosen clerk. 

Mr. Hay, it will be recollected, is the agent ap- 
pointed to arrange the claims, &c. 

On Tuesday, alter transacting all the business 
which could at this time be acted upon, the board 
abjourned to meet again on the 20th of Oct, next. 

We understand that no decision on the average 
value to be allowed for each slave has been made; 
and that, of course, the definitive list of claims has 
not yet been submitted to the board. [Wat. Int. 


Late U. S. snic ENTERPnIzZE. Opinion of the 
court of inquiry, assembled to inguire into the causes 
which led to the loss of the U. §. brig Enterprize, un- 
der the command of leut. John Gallacher, 

[Published by order of the navy department. } 

The court, upon a deliberate examination of the 
testimony of the officers and crew, lately attached to 
the U.S. brig Enterprize, find that the loss of the 
said brig was entirely owing to a current which, at 
the time, was setting in a direction different from 
the usual one and that laid down on the charts. 

That there seems to be, in those seas, a genera) 
western current, and also a weather current, the 
latter depending for its strength and direction upon 
the prevaling winds. Thatthe latter existed at the 
time of the sailing of this vessel, and was, therefore, 
unknown to lieutenant commandant John Galla. 
gher, his officers and crew. 

That lieut. commandant John Gallagher used 
great caution in sailing the vessel under his com- 
mand, and was particularly careful not to cross the 
latitude of any land in the night. 

The court is, therefore, of opinion, that lieutenant 
commandant John Gallagher, his officers and crew, 
ought to be honorably acquitted of all blame in the 
loss of the said brig, and take leave to commend 
lieutenant commandant Gallagher and his officers 
to the favorable notice of the honorable the secre- 
tary of the navy, for the cool and correct manner 
in which they gave all orders which, in the @pinion 
of this court, could tend to save the vessel; and the 
crew, for the alacrity and fidelity with which they 
obeyed these orders, and for their successful en. 
deavors to save the armament and public stores 
belonging to the said brig, after they found that 





antil congress think proper to legisiate on the sub- 





| her loss was inevitable. 
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